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XVI.— SHAKESPEARE'S PRESENT INDICATIVE ,S- 
ENDINGS WITH PLURAL SUBJECTS: A STUDY 
IN THE GRAMMAR OF THE FIRST FOLIO. 



I purpose in the following paper to proffer an explanation 
of such constructions as " My old bones aches " {Tempest, ni, 
3), "All his successors (gone before him) Jiath done 't " {Merry 
Wives, 1, 1), "111 deeds is doubled with an evil word" {Errors, 
III, 2), "As the events stamps them" (Much Ado, i, 2), "Their 
drenched natures lies as in a death " {Macbeth, i, 7), " Whereon 
his brains still heating puts him thus" {Handet, iii, 1), "And 
great affections wrestling in thy bosom Doth make an earth- 
quake of nohWity" {King John, V, 2).^ 

I have based my study on the Folio of 1623, and have noted 
not only every occurrence of this construction, but the occur- 
rence as well of all other constructions that throw light upon 
it. It is to be regretted that the First Folio Edition of 

' The vise of a singular predicate with a compound subject — "And the 
flax and the barley was smitten" {Emdus, rs, 31) — is, of course, an entirely 
different construction. Though not sanctioned by good usage to-day, v>as 
in such cases is easily explained. See I ni. 
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Shakespeare, aptly styled " the most interesting and valuable 
book in the whole range of English literature," is not more 
accessible and familiar in its original form to all students of 
the great dramatist. 

As it is, less is known of Shakespeare's grammar than of 
Chaucer's. Abbott's Shakespearian Grammar is a collection 
merely of so-called irregularities, the attempts at comprehen- 
sive generalization being as few as they are infelicitous. And 
the editors of the Globe Edition have so wantonly tampered 
with the dramatist's language in some passages, while leaving 
the same idiom intact in others, that the grammar of the 
First Folio seems to me more consistent with itself than is 
the grammar of the Globe Edition. Nor can the student of 
Shakespeare read even cursorily Professor Paul's masterly 
Principien der Sprachgeschichte without the conviction that in 
the Elizabethan age grammatical categories were far more 
closely in accord with psychological categories than is the 
case with our own more formal and "correct" methods of 
expression. 

Shakespeare's pages contain not a few locutions that must 
have made Lindley Murray stare and gasp. But to Lindley 
Murray language was the garb, to Shakespeare, the incarna- 
tion, of thought. 

Ever since the days of Queen Anne our language has 
suffered more and more from the arbitrary dieta of gram- 
marians who, under the lead of the classical languages, have 
steadily divorced expression from thought, the principles of 
grammar from the principles of psychology, and who, in the 
words of Sir Philip Sydney, " wil correct the Verbe before 
they understand the Noune." 

To return to the citations given, it will be seen that there 
are two endings, functioning as plurals, that call for explana- 
tion, -s and -th. The latter as a plural is confined chiefly to 
doth and hath, but -s, though exceptional, occurs about one 
hundred times with a plural subject. 
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The explanation hitherto^ offered of this construction is 
that in -s we have a case of borrowing from the Northum- 
brian or Northern dialect of England ; that in -th we have a 
similar borrowing from the West-Saxon or Southern dialect. 

The recourse to the theory of borrowing, as a means of dis- 
posing of syntactic or of philological difficulties, is as facile as 
it is unsafe. The history of English Philology as well as of 
Historical English Grammar, is full of instances where the 
theory of borrowing has had to give way before the results 
of more adequate investigation — investigation directed chiefly 
along the line of analogy or of phonetics. 

In the construction before us, the recourse to borrowing 
fails where its aid is most needed ; for neither Northern nor 
Southern influence, properly interpreted, can explain the ori- 
gin of is and was as plural forms. Yet they are found here 
and there in almost every Elizabethan author. It may be 
true, as Mr. Lounsbury says,^ that in some of the Northern 
dialects,' is was early used for all persons of the present singu- 
lar and plural, and was for the same numbers and persons of 
the preterite." He adds that " From that quarter is some- 
times made its way into the language of literature, especially 
in the writings of the Elizabethan dramatists." But is and 
was may be found as plural predicates in the Anglo-Saxon 

' Several months after the reading of this paper my attention was called 
to a dissertation by Statins Spekker, Ueber die Kongruenz des Stibjekis und des 
Pradikats in der Sprache Shakespeares (Bremen, 1881), in which the author 
attempts to explain all the difficulties of concord that occur in Shakespeare 
by a simple appeal to the construetio ad sensum theory. The reader will 
hardly believe into what forced straits Spekker is driven in his efforts to 
apply this theory to all the recalcitrant sentences that he cites. I have 
tried to show that Shakespeare's syntax was governed more by sense than is 
the syntax of nineteenth century English. But to proffer this view as an 
explanation of all apparent incongruities of concord is to surrender oneself 
to the most palpable absurdities. So far as I know, Spekker is the only 
scholar who goes to this extreme. 

'English Lang., ii, 474. 

' But not in the literary dialect as represented by Barbour, King James, 
Henryson, Dunbar, Douglas, and Lyndesay. 
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Chronicle, centuries before anyone has ever yet claimed 
Northern influence. 

Dr. Kellner * dismisses the subject even more briefly still : 
" Most of the irregularities turning up in Middle English, 
and even in the sixteenth century, may be simply accounted 
for by the fact that not only the endings -es and -eth, but also 
is and was were used both in the singular and in the plural." 
No one who has read a hundred pages of Elizabethan litera- 
ture can doubt the occasional occurrence of these forms as 
plurals. The only problem is to explain their origin. 

Dr. Kellner quotes Zupitza, who in his edition of Gfuy of 
Warwich (15th century version, East Midland dialect) aflirms 
that was occurs as a plural,^ nothing being said, however, as 
to the origin of the construction. 

But even if it were conceded that the Northumbrian dia- 
lect first developed is and was as plural forms, and that they 
spread thence into standard English, the question of origin 
would still confront us ; for the Northumbrian dialect began its 
career, — as did the West Midland, East Midland, and Southern 
dialects, — with is for its third singular present and was for its 
third singular preterit. Prof. Albert S. Cook, of Yale Uni- 

^Historical Outlines of English Syntax, § 89. 

' Zupitza's remark is an illustration of the meaningless statements that 
are so often made about the use of a singular predicate with a plural sub- 
ject. Discussions of this subject will continue to be worthless until the 
following four sentence-types are rigidly kept apart: 

1. They live here (== pronominal subject). 

2. The men live here (== substantival subject). 

3. They (or, The men) who live here (=: relative pronoun as subject). 

4. Here live they (or, the men) (^ inverted subject). 

Shakespeare never uses a singular predicate in No. 1 ; but in 2, 3, and 4, 
the singular occurs with crescendo frequency. 

Zupitza {I. c: Note to 1. 253), to prove that "was occurs as a plural," 
cites two sentences that fall under type 4: "There was few there so hardy; " 
and three that fall under type 3 : "All myght here, t>oi teas l>erynne." He 
then considers himself justified in altering "The leehe was wyse" to "The 
lechya was wyse," deeming a change of was to were unnecessary in view of 
the citations just made. But these citations miss the mark, for his conten- 
tion relates to type 2, whereas the citations relate to types 3 and 4. 
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versity, whose knowledge of Old Northumbrian entitles him 
to speak with authority, writes me that " In the Northumbrian 
Gospels, the occurrence of forms apparently singular for the 
present indicative plural of the verb to be is wholly sporadic, 
and I regard them as mere scribal blunders. There is no is 
for plural that I know of, and no wees for weron, woeron. The 
Ritual has no such instances." 

If, therefore, there has been a borrowing from the Northern 
dialect, from whence did the Northern dialect itself borrow the 
forms in question ? Is it not evident that the more rational 
explanation, indeed the only explanation, of this construction 
must be sought not in borrowing from any source whatsoever, 
but in some deeper principle of syntactic change ? 

II. 

It must be remembered that in Elizabethan times, -s and 
-th were the established endings of the third person singular, 
present indicative. They were used interchangeably (though 
only -th occurs in the King James Version of the Bible, 1611) 
by both poets and prose-writers. I shall try, then, to show 
that in is, was, -s and -th, used with plural subjects, we have 
not instances of borrowing, but evidence rather of a tendency 
on the part of the third indicative singular, unchecked by the 
formal laws of a grammar-making age,* to establish itself as 
the norm, and thus to usurp the place held by the indicative 
plural. I believe that this tendency, due of course to the great 
preponderance in daily usage of the singular over the plural, 
may be traced in every period of our language, more especially, 
however, in the Middle English and Elizabethan periods. 

'The prevalent ignorance of Historical English Grammar during the 
seventeenth century is amusingly shown in Ben Jonson's explaining have, 
in "It is preposterous to execute a man before he have been condemned," 
as an exception to the rule that singular nouns require singular verbs. 
And even Dryden criticises Jonson for using his instead of its. 
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But " If theories about the origin of things are not to be 
worthless," says Jespersen/ " they must on every point be sub- 
stantiated by analogies from processes going on nowadays, and 
capable of direct observation and control." 

Let us turn, therefore, to the language of children and of 
illiterate adults, in whose speech the influence of analogy can 
be most clearly seen. " I seed him," " I runned away," &c., 
have often been cited as examples of analogical formations due 
to the preponderance in every-day speech of weak over strong 
verbs. But it seems to me that the most interesting example 
of analogy to be found in the speech of the illiterate has been, 
so far as I know, overlooked. It is not hard, for example, to 
find children, even in educated families, whose present indica- 
tive runs thus : " I sees, you sees, he sees ; we sees, you sees, 
they sees." My open window has not infrequently regaled 
me with such bits of street colloquy as, "I lives here. Where 
does you live?" " We lives in the city" [New Orleans].^ 

Now, what has taken place? The third singular, heard 
more frequently by the child than any other form of the verb, 
has been extended by analogy both to the plural and to the 
other persons of the singular. The same thing has happened 
in the case of is and was. Their greater frequency of usage 
has, among the illiterate, almost banished the plurals are and 
were. The following citations ai'e taken from Unole Remus, 
by Joel Chandler Harris : 

" En dar you is, en dar you'll stay twel J. fixes up a bresh- 
pile and ^res her up." 

" Day goes in, an' dar dey er tooken and dar dey hangs on 
twel you shakes de box, an' den dey draps out." 

" Dey wuz [was] de fattes' niggers in de settlement." 

" Let 'lone w'at I is now." 

" Yo' mammy'll spishun dat de rats' stummucks is widenin' 
in dis naberhood." 

" W'en de nashuns of de earf is a stanin' all aroun'." 

^Progress in Language, p. 63. 

' Launce ( Two Gendemen of Verona, IV, 4) says : " I . . . knew it was Crab, 
and goes me to the fellow that whips the dog." 
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Scores of other examples of this principle might be given 
from humorous tales, and from dialect stories of every locality. 
In one short paragraph of Miss Edgeworth's Dublin Shoeblack, 
there occur seven examples of this transferred third singular ; 
and almost a proportionate number may be found in the pages 
of Mark Twain, Robt. J. Burdette, Bret Harte, M. Quad, 
Artemus Ward, Josh Billings, and other writers who imitate 
the lingo of low life. 

But English is not the only language that furnishes illus- 
trations. A striking confirmation of the expulsive power of 
the singular when pitted against the plural is found in the 
modern dialects of Scandinavia. Dr. J. A. Lundell ^ declares 
that in these dialects the indicative plural forms are on the 
wane; that in Norway, a singular predicate is usually em- 
ployed with a plural subject; and that in the Finnish, Swedish, 
and Danish dialects, a singular predicate is invariably employed 
with a plural subject.'' 

^Orundriss der germanischen Philologie, v. 

' The natural trend of the mind seems to be toward the conception of 
unity rather than of plurality. Many words show the result of this bunch- 
ing process. Thus gallows was plural in Middle English, but is singular 
now, presumably because it no longer connotes the several parts composing 
the framework of a gallows, these parts being now fused by the mind into a 
single conception. The German words Osiem, Pfingsten, Weihnachten, old 
plurals, are now singulars. Latin lillerae, meaning letters of the alphabet 
combined into an epistle, has passed into Italian letlera and French lettre, 
both singular. And Latin minaeiae is French menace, Italian minacda, 
Greek )3i)3A'a, Latin bMia, Hide books, has become singular in all modem 



Shakespeare frequently bunched his numerals : " Look where three farth- 
ings goes" {King John, 1, 1). Cf. modem English, a dozen, a score, a fortnight, 
a hundred, a thousand, in which a still suggests the Early West-Saxon singu- 
lar construction with the larger numerals. In Wiilfing's Syntax in den Werken 
Alfreds des Orossen, Pt. I (Bonn, 1894), it is shown that the larger numerals, 
being followed by the partitive genitive and regarded as collective nouns, 
could take a singular as well as a plural predicate. They could be preceded 
even by a singular demonstrative. Thus in Boelhius (559, 36) we find "hset 
feowertig daga aer Cristes gebyrd tide, & >8et feowertig daga sefter Pente- 
costen " = That forty (of) days, &c. 
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III. 

It must not be forgotten that in Elizabethan English, as 
used by even the most scholarly writers, any compound sub- 
ject, however numerous its singular members, could take a 
singular predicate. It follows, therefore, that the relative 
number of third singular indicatives then employed was far 
in excess of the number now employed, and that consequently 
the influence of the third singular in analogical formations was 
proportionately increased.* Thus Shakespeare writes "My 
shame and guilt confounds me" {Two Gentlemen, v, 4), "As 
art and practice hath enriched any" [Measure for Measure, i, 
1), "All disquiet, horror, and perturbation /ottows her" {Much 
Ado, II, 1), "Which simpleness and merit purchaseth" {lb., 
Ill, 1), "When his disguise and he is parted" {As You Like 
It, III, 6), " The loss, the gain, the ordering on't, is all Properly 
ours" (Winter's Tale, ii, 1). 

The verb is not always to be construed as agreeing with 
the last member of the compound subject, for frequently the 
separate members constitute but one psychological subject. 
There is a sentence in Hamlet that well illustrates the psycho- 
logical unity that characterizes many of Shakespeare's com- 
pound subjects. Hamlet says that the function of the drama 

' The operation of analogy may sometimes be due simply to contiguity, 
or association. Of. the frequent use of says Jin juxtaposition with says he. 

In an old poem on the Death of Washington, there occur these lines ( Ulster 
Go. Gazette, N. Y., Jan. 4, 1800) : 

" What means that solemn dirge, that strikes mine ear ? 
What means those solemn sounds — ^why shines the tear? " 

The clearest example that I find in Shakespeare is in Winter's Tale, rv, 4: 

"Not ... for all the sun sees, or 
The dose earth wombs, or the profound seas hides 
In unknown fathoms, will I break my oath." 

It is evident that the use of the singular predicate in seas Aides is due to 
the parallelism of sun sees and earth wombs. 
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Is "To hold, as 'twere, the mirror up to nature; to show virtue 
her own feature, scorn her own image, and the very age and 
body of the time his form and pressure " (ill, 2). The use of 
his instead of their shows that in Shakespeare's mind " age 
and body" constituted but a single idea. Other examples are, 
" Both wind and tide [= weather] slays for this gentleman " 
{Comedy of Errors, v, 1), " She being none of your flesh and 
blood, your flesh and blood has^ not ofTended the king; and so 
your flesh and blood is not to be paaished." {Winter's Tale, iv, 
4), " Time and the hour runs through the roughest day" {Mac- 
beth, 1, 3). 

Unfortunately, the use of a singular predicate with a com- 
pound subject, logically singular though formally plural, is 
falling into disuse. Yet Tennyson writes " My hope and 
heart is with thee," and even Macaulay says that " The poetry 
and eloquence of the Augustan age was assiduously studied." 
The idiom was almost a mannerism with Puttenham. By 
rejecting the singular in such constructions, modern English 
seems to me to lose in psychological truth what it gains in 
grammatical uniformity. 

But even when the members of a compound subject mean 
entirely dififerent things, the predicate may, in Elizabethan 
grammar, remain in the singular, agreeing in number with 
the last member. This construction, though outlawed now, 
was very common in Elizabethan times. Thus, we find "Our 
master and mistress seeks you" {As You Like It, v, 1), "Your 
father and my uncle hath made motions " {Merry Wives, in, 
4), "Thou and I am one" {As You Like It, i, 3), "Where 
oxlips and the nodding violet grows" {Mid. N. D., ii, 2). In 
the following sentence from John Hawkins^ (1571), we can 

' Cf. Maiihew, xvi, 17. In his Revisers' English, Mr. Moon grows insur- 
gent and lachrymose over " where moth and rust d/)th corrupt," and Tucker 
( Our Common Speech, p. 85) thinks a ten-year-old boy ought to be ashamed 
of it. 

* See Arber's English Oamer, v, 334. 
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clearly see that the writer is thinking of his subject members 
not conjointly but separately : ' " The Duke of Medina, and 
the Duke of Alva hath, every [= each] of them, one of the same 
pardons." On the same grounds I should justify the verb in 
this sentence from the pen of a distinguished Anglo-Saxon 
scholar : " The literature of Old English is chiefly extant in 
West Saxon, though the poetry, and \= as well as] some of 
the prose, contains forms from other dialects." 

With this wide extension, then, of the limits of the third 
singular, as compared with its domain in the grammar of 
more modern English, it is not surprising that the singular 
predicates showed a disposition to encroach upon the territory 
of the plural predicates. If the grammar of the day allowed 
the Elizabethan author to say " My right hand and my left 
hand hurts me," it is not to be wondered at that hurts should 
become a sort of norm, and play the part of predicate in " My 
hands hurts me." 

That such a construction has failed to perpetuate itself in 
the standard language of to-day signifies nothing. Many 
analogical formations have suffered a similar fate. Beared 
for bore, choosed for ehose, drawed for drew, spinned for spun, 
swimmed for swam, and throwed for threw were in good use 
until about the year 1650. And not more than a hundred 
years ago, you was bade fair to displace you were in the 
writings even of the elect. 

' When an Elizabethan writer wished his multiple subject to be carried 
over as a plural to the predicate, and not bi'oken up into its parts, he fre- 
quently employed the so-called redundant pronouns : 

" Virtue and grace, 
With steadfastness. 
They be the base 
Of her support." 

Puttenham, Art of English Poesy, p. 1 10. 

They supplements the copulative force of and, which was weakened by 
such constructions as "Thou and I am one." 
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IV. 

(1). Moreover, a clear conception of the expansive tendency 
and expulsive power of the third singular, by which it came 
to be looked upon as the norm of all affirmations made in the 
tense of the present indicative, enables us easily to account for 
the seeming incongruities occurring in Shakespeare's rela- 
tive CLAUSES. Only a few illustrations are necessary : 

" Those crisped, snaky, golden locks, 
Which makes such wanton gambols with the wind." 

{Merchant of Venice, m, 2.) 

The plural idea, having to pass through which, is weakened 
before it reaches the predicate. The multiple rays reunite 
into a single ray. The predicate, therefore, reverts to, or 
rather retains, the normal form. The singularizing influence 
of relative pronouns is as marked in the popular speech of 
to-day as it is in the language of Shakespeare. It is far 
easier, for example, to find a singular predicate with a plural 
relative in Shakespeare, than it is to find a singular predicate 
with a plural noun. And the reason is obvious, for the farther 
the speaker or writer advances from his original plural (the 
antecedent of the relative), the weaker becomes the plural 
conception, and all the stronger grows the tendency on the 
part of the predicate to drop into the dominant conventional 
form of the third singular. Note this citation from Chaucer 
{Monh's Prologue, Harl. MS., No. 7334, lines 15459-'63). 
Tragedy is defined as, 

"A certeyn storie. 

As olde bookes maken us memorie. 

Of hem that stood ' in greet prosperity, 

And is y-faUen out of heigh degr^ 

Into miserie, and endith wrecchedly." 

' Stood is either singular or plural (see Ten Brink's Ohaucers Sprache und 
Verakunst, I 193). That we cannot emend hem to Aim is shown by the open- 
ing sentence of the Monk's Tale. Also in the Tale of Melibem (Harl. MS.), 
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A somewhat similar illustration is found in John, vii, 49 : 

" But this people who knoweth not the law are cursed." ' 

Only one more example will be given from Shakespeare : 

"Winds 
Thai shakes not, though they hlow perpetually." 

{Taming of the Shrew, n, 1.) 

(2). Again, this view of the third singular would seem to 
suggest an explanation of certain divergencies from the con- 
cord, not only of number, but of person. These divergencies 
occur, also, most frequently in relative clauses. Thus Chaucer 

writes {Knighfs Tale, lines 878-9) : 

"It am I 
That loveth so hote Emelye the brighte." 

Here the dominant third singular has crossed the boundary, 
not of number but of person. 
A slightly different example is 

"But now ye seek to kill me, a man that halli. told you the truth, which 
I have heard of God" {John, viii, 40). 

From Shakespeare we have, 

" My name is Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 
Who hither comes engaged by my oath." 

( Richard II., I, 3.) 
" Thou . . . that calls for company." 

{Taming of the Shrew, rv, 1.) 
"To make me proud that jests." 

{Lov^s Labours Lost, v, 2.) 
"For it is you that puts us to our shifts." 

{Titiis Andronieus, rv, 2.) 
" O Lord that lends me life." 2 Henry VI., i, 1.) 

the same construction occurs : " For the lawe seith, upon thinges that newely 
hitydeth, bihoveth newe counseil." 

I have no doubt that the absence of plural endings in our relative pro- 
nouns has aided the singularizing influence that they exert upon their 
predicates. 

' Gf. "Ond se dsel )>e )^r aweg com vmrdon on fleame generede." — Chronicle. 
A. D. 894. 
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.Ajid Mr. Swinburne writes, 

" Mary, that U so sweet, 
Bring us to thy Son's feet." 

" Mary, that wieldeth land. 
Bring us to thy Son's hand." 

(A Christmas Carol.) 

(3). I should explain in the same way the genesis of Here 
is, There was, There has been, &c., followed by plural subjects. 
Such constructions have characterized our language from the 
earliest period. The singular doubtless originated from cases 
in which the subject had not been clearly thought out in the 
speaker's mind/ the predicate assuming, therefore, the normal 
or colorless type. Thethirdsingular was used pro fem.; then, 
by frequency of usage, the singular became, as it were, the 
fixed or uninflected form in popular speech. Cf. "Exit duke 
and lords " {Mid. N. D., iv, 1) — a frequent use of exit in the 
Folio. 

I have tried to show, then, in the limited space at my dis- 
posal : 

I. That, as an historical explanation of the construction 
discussed, the recourse to the theory of Northumbrian borrow- 
ing is both insufficient and unnecessary. 

II. That these s-predicates are nothing more than the 
ordinary third singulars of the present indicative, which, by 
preponderance of usage, have caused a partial displacement of 
the distinctively plural forms, the same operation of analogy 
finding abundant illustrations in the popular speech of to-day. 

III. That, in Shakespeare's time, the number and corres- 
ponding influence of the third singulars were far greater than 
now, inasmuch as compound subjects could be followed by 
singular predicates. 

■ Frequently the subject is not expressed at all : "There's for thy pains" 
{Much Ado, Y, 1), " Here is for thy pains" {Two Omilemen, 1, 1). 
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IV. That other apparent anomalies of concord to be found 
in Shakespeare's syntax, — ^anomalies that elude the reach of 
any theory that postulates borrowing, — may also be adequately 
explained on the principle of the dominant third singulae. 

C. Alphonso Smith. 



